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THE PROCESS OF RECOGNITION. 

IT used to be one of the stock arguments against the psy- 
chologists of the so-called Associational school that, in 
reducing the mind to a series of feelings, they had not only 
obliterated the possibility of its becoming aware of itself as a 
series, but had failed to show why each member of the series 
is not invariably a wholly new and uncorrelated event in the 
mental world. Those of us who began our psychological studies 
with Professor Murray's Handbook will recall the force of 
the objection that " association can merely associate." Em- 
phasis was laid on the distinction between association and 
memory, and it was pointed out to us that the revival of a 
mental state by association does not constitute memory, unless 
accompanied by the consciousness that the revived experience 
is revived and not new. Now some of the accounts given by 
recent writers of the process of * recognition ' seem to ignore 
this time-worn argument. Yet one does not see quite wherein 
it has lost its force. That there does exist a distinct process 
of recognition is sufficiently evident from introspection. The 
group of sensations which constitutes for me the face of another 
person is a different thing, considered as a mental fact, the 
second time it occurs in my consciousness, from what it is the 
first time. It is its original self plus something new; it has 
acquired a ' fringe ' of familiarity, of knownness. Professor 
Murray would say: "The mind perceives the similarity between 
the face seen to-day and that seen yesterday, and in neglecting 
the mind's power of perceiving similarity lay the error of the 
associationists here." Professor Ladd speaks of " a spiritual 
activity sui generis." But psychologists of the synthetic school 
do not use these terms. They are not concerned with what 
the mind does, but with what there is in consciousness. They 
are making up the complex of conscious content bit by bit, like 
a mosaic; and this consciousness of familiarity is a bit that 
needs a label. What shall it be called ? 
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Wundt calls it a feeling — the feeling of recognition. He 
says : " We shall best succeed in giving an account of this 
feeling if we observe its relation to the feeling which is aroused 
. . . when a strange impression occurs. In such a case we 
observe ... a feeling of disturbed surprise. This feeling, of 
course, like so many others, cannot be termed either a pleasure 
or a pain without qualification; but the feeling of recognition is 
undoubtedly akin to pleasure and the feeling of unexpectedness 
to pain." 1 He then goes on to explain how, on the supposition 
that feeling arises from the reaction of apperception on a given 
conscious content, the feeling of recognition may be due to the 
greater ease with which the nervous elements respond to a kind 
of excitation previously experienced. He continues: "In order 
to the judgment that a given impression in the series A, B, C 
. . . is A and not B or C, evidently the act of assimilation as an 
ideational process cannot be the important thing, since it does 
not come into consciousness as such at all; but it is first of all 
this feeling of recognition which marks the impression as 
belonging to the expected series." 

Now if the consciousness of familiarity is a feeling, we at 
once recall Wundt's admission that " like so many others " it 
cannot be termed exactly a pleasure or pain. But it is pre- 
cisely the contention of many of Wundt's followers that all 
feelings may be called either pleasures or pains; that there are 
only these two kinds of feelings, and that all other apparent 
differences in quality relate to the intellectual accompaniments 
of the feelings. Wherever Wundt speaks of an eigenthiimliches 
Geftthl, they are inclined to regard the expression as cloaking 
an insufficient analysis. They also reject the notion of a mixed 
feeling, or one at once pleasurable and painful. In order, then, 
to identify the consciousness of familiarity with a feeling, we 
must say positively that it is a feeling of pleasure, qualitatively 
like all other feelings of pleasure. Then, when I see to-day the 
face I saw for the first time yesterday, my recognition of it 
consists in the fact that it gives me pleasure. But a new face 
may give me pleasure, too. There would seem to be an unex- 

1 Phys. Psych., ii, pp. 443-4. 
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plained residue of difference here, and a difference which is 
essentially intellectual, not emotional, in character. 

Professor Kiilpe is an instance of a member of the Wundtian 
school who acknowledges only two affective qualities : pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness. In his treatment of recognition we 
have a constant recurrence of the term 'judgment' as applied 
to the recognitive process. "Recognition," he says, "may 
take place in two very different ways : either in the form of a 
judgment, general or particular, expressive of familiarity with 
an object or an occurrence, without a reproduction of the sen- 
sations involved in its previous perception; or by the inter- 
mediation of reproduced sensations, which connect with the 
object of present perception or ideation, and repeat certain 
circumstances of the original situation. The first is direct, the 
second indirect recognition." x Now Professor Kiilpe does not, 
I think, anywhere in his book tell us exactly what he means 
by judgment, though he not infrequently uses the word. But 
it may be conjectured that to one holding his general psycho- 
logical position judgment can only mean the emergence into 
greater clearness, consequent upon a definite direction of the 
attention, of one or more elements in a total complex mental 
state. That is, the form ' A is B ' means that B has been ana- 
lyzed by the attention out of A. Then " a judgment expressive 
of familiarity " means that the attention has fixed itself upon a 
certain element or group of elements in the object recognized, 
and that this element represents the ' knownness ' or ' familiar- 
ity ' of the object, just as ' blue ' represents the color of a flower. 
Dr. Kiilpe, however, rejects the supposition that "a peculiar 
attribute" characterizes familiar ideas; he simply calls such a 
view 'erroneous,' without making detailed objections. And 
he says (p. 172) that the real basis of the judgment of famil- 
iarity is twofold, consisting " (1) in the especial effective- 
ness for central excitation of familiar impressions or memorial 
images, and (2) in the characteristic mood which they ordinarily 
induce, and which embraces both pleasurable (or at least comfort- 
able) affective states and the corresponding organic sensations." 
1 Outlines of Psychology, translated by E. B. Titchener, p. 171. 
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Now by the phrase 'effectiveness for central excitation,' Dr. 
Kiilpe means to indicate the fact that a ' recognized ' experi- 
ence tends to call up other states of consciousness formerly- 
associated with it. Here we have the distinction between 
direct and indirect recognition appearing. In direct recogni- 
tion there is "only an immediate reproduction of the word 
'known.' " On the other hand, indirect recognition may take 
place in two ways: (1) where the object in question is not 
directly recognized, but occurs in the same context as before, 
which context being directly recognized, the object itself is 
recognized "solely upon the ground of the familiarity of its 
attendant circumstances "; (2) where the object recalls the con- 
text in which it formerly occurred, which context, again, being 
directly recognized, enables us to recognize the object. 1 It is 
evident that both these forms of indirect recognition are based 
upon direct recognition, which is therefore the primary process. 
Now does this process consist simply in the reproduction of the 
word ' known ' ? But what reproduces the word ' known ' ? It 
is generally acknowledged that reproduction, central excitation 
— ■ whatever name we give the process — is based on the fun- 
damental law of association that two states of consciousness 
having one or more elements in common tend to recall each 
other. Now the first time I see a face it does not call up the 
word 'known '; the second time it does. What is the associa- 
tive link, — what element or elements, present in the complex 
the second time but not the first, are identical with certain 
elements accompanying the word ' known ' ? This is precisely 
the question in point. 

If, then, the first ' foundation of the judgment of familiarity ' 
seems insufficient, let us examine the second, the characteristic 
recognitive mood. Professor Titchener, whose treatment of 
recognition is in substantial accord with Kiilpe's, also tells us 
that " the second characteristic of the recognitive consciousness 
is a pleasurable mood." And it further appears that the psy- 
chic components of a pleasurable mood are a pleasant feeling, 
and "a complex of organic sensations, set up by an 'easy' 

1 See p. 175. 
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bodily attitude." x All pleasant feelings being alike in kind, 
obviously the intellectual residue of difference of which we are 
in search must consist of the complex of organic sensations. 
Now it is very difficult to prove that almost anything in our 
obscurer mental life is not a complex of organic sensations. It 
is so hard to introspect sensations of this class; they are so 
constantly present with us, and so evidently, if vaguely, influ- 
ential in our mental experience, that we scarcely protest when 
emotion is declared to be nothing else, and we wholly acquiesce 
when that companion waif to the consciousness of familiarity, 
the Activitatsgefilhl, finds an asylum among sensations of 
strain, etc. And yet one wonders if a complex of organic sen- 
sations can be at once definite enough to represent just the 
consciousness of familiarity, nothing else, and at the same time 
so continual an accompaniment of mental life as the conscious- 
ness of familiarity must be. Recognition is the normal, every- 
day fact; and it is not only the start of pleased surprise with 
which we greet a friend's face in a street car full of strangers, 
but the constant sense of familiarity with our environment, the 
alarm with which we recognize the yellow envelope of a tele- 
gram, that belong to the recognitive mood. Many different 
emotions accompany recognition, and each emotion produces 
its own peculiar complex of organic sensations. Would the 
" easy bodily attitude " be distinguishable, be recognized, in 
these different contexts? It is hardly necessary to bring up 
the objection, foreseen by Professor Kiilpe, that his theory 
" only pushes the problem one step further back, by referring 
the recognition ... to something which itself constitutes the 
object of recognition"; in other words, that the complex of 
organic sensations must be recognized before it can serve as 
the mark of recognition. Professor Kiilpe thinks that this 
amounts to a denial of the possibility of direct recognition. 
But if his account of direct recognition does not, after all, tell 
us in what the recognitive mark, that with which the word 
' known ' associates itself, consists, then this unanswered ques- 
tion confronts us with regard to the organic sensations, just as 

1 An Outline of Psychology, p. 262. 
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it did with regard to the original conscious state whose recogni- 
tion was to be investigated. All this, of course, is not denying 
that an easy bodily attitude may be a very frequent accompani- 
ment of the process of recognition. But is there not something 
simpler which calls up, and is expressed by, the word • known ' ? 

The consciousness of familiarity, it seems to the writer, is an 
unanalyzable mental fact. That by which the face seen to-day 
differs from the face seen for the first time, is something wholly 
sui generis. But it is not necessary to suppose a special 
' spiritual activity ' for its explanation ; nor yet to do violence 
to that mosaic system which allows only two kinds of elements 
in its patterns — feelings and sensations. Suppose we adopt 
Professor Kulpe's terminology, and call those sensations that 
are called up according to the laws of association, and corre- 
spond to the excitation of one brain centre by another, • cen- 
trally excited sensations.' Then the consciousness of familiarity 
will find a place in our system as a peculiar property of centrally 
excited sensations. By whatever process we consider one brain 
centre to excite another, the conscious accompaniment of the 
process of central excitation is the consciousness of familiarity, 
of knownness. Let us see how such a supposition would work 
itself out. If two sensations have been present to conscious- 
ness simultaneously or in immediate succession, the subsequent 
occurrence of one tends to excite centrally the other. Now 
suppose a group of sensations, constituting a certain object. 
The second time that group occurs, the second time we see 
the object, each member of the group is again peripherally 
excited. But each member tends, by the fundamental law of 
association, to excite centrally all the other members of the 
group ; there is actual central excitation reinforcing the periph- 
eral excitation. And the accompaniment of this central exci- 
tation is the consciousness of familiarity which constitutes the 
recognition of the object. 

Suppose, in the second place, that I recognize a Wagner 
motiv when I hear it played. As each tone sensation is 
peripherally excited through the auditory nerve, it is also cen- 
trally excited by the one which precedes it, and the conscious 
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accompaniment, again, of these central excitations is the sense 
of familiarity which ' pervades ' the theme, even before I have 
attached it to its customary name and identified it as, e.g., the 
' Woodbird motiv.' 

Again, let us consider Professor Kiilpe's two cases of indirect 
recognition. In the first, an object is recognized by means of 
its context, which is similar to that in which it previously 
occurred. What happens here is simply that the context cen- 
trally excites the conscious state to be recognized ; this central 
excitation reenforces the peripheral excitation already going on, 
and is accompanied by the consciousness of familiarity, which 
was absent until the central excitation was set up. In the 
second class of indirect recognitions, the object recalls its 
former context, and is thereby recognized. Here the process 
of central excitation is obviously involved in recalling the former 
surroundings of the object, and these surroundings, when 
recalled, react by way of central excitation on the conscious 
state in question, again reenforcing the existing peripheral exci- 
tation. These examples may perhaps serve to show what is 
meant by calling the consciousness of familiarity a property of 
centrally excited sensations. It is a consciousness which 
accompanies the process of central excitation. It would be 
hardly fair to demand an exact account of the physiological 
concomitants of the familiarity consciousness; but one might 
put forward the hypothesis that it accompanies, not the actual 
process in the brain centres themselves, but the process in 
which the nervous current is transferred from one brain centre 
to another. If we suppose this process of transfer to be always 
a process of the same order, the qualitatively simple character 
of the familiarity consciousness might be explained. All this, 
of course, is mere conjecture. But we might account on some 
such physiological hypothesis for that common but curious phe- 
nomenon, the occurrence of the consciousness of familiarity 
without any apparent basis : the sudden sense of ' having been 
here before ' which occurs in circumstances seemingly quite 
new. There is a tendency to recall some previous occasion, 
but the occasion does not quite emerge into consciousness. 
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This could be explained by supposing that the process of central 
excitation is begun, but somehow checked before it is completed. 
The transfer of the nervous current from one brain centre to 
another, with its accompanying consciousness of familiarity, 
takes place, but for some reason the second brain centre is not 
sufficiently excited to produce any effect for consciousness. 

Dreams seem at first thought to offer an objection to this 
theory. They consist largely of centrally excited sensations, 
and yet the sense of familiarity is often conspicuously absent 
— we are often completely surprised by the occurrence of some- 
thing quite unfamiliar. But are not these unexpected ideas 
just those which cannot be accounted for by the ordinary laws 
of association, of central excitation ? Sometimes they originate 
in peripherally excited sensations, some impression from the 
outer world making its way into the sleeper's consciousness; 
sometimes they are apparent anomalies like the 'fret steigende 
Vorstellungen ' of waking life, occurring out of all connection 
with the rest of conscious content, and not centrally excited 
by any law of central excitation with which we are acquainted. 

The foregoing suggestions are of course far from constituting 
a complete theory of recognition. But some revision of existing 
theories does seem to be called for. The attempts to identify 
the recognitive mood with a complex of conscious elements 
which contains nothing unique, nothing that represents the 
essential element in recognition, are unsatisfactory ; yet it would 
be unsystematic to assume such an essential element and leave it 
wholly unrelated to the elements out of which all our conscious 
life is made up, — feelings and sensations, peripherally and cen- 
trally excited. Doubtless a better classification can be found 
for the consciousness of familiarity than the one suggested 
above. But the place assigned it in one's psychological system 
is a matter of method only; far more important is the fact of 
its existence as an unanalyzable bit of conscious content, and 
that fact I think we must recognize, unless we wish to modify 
our views on the nature of certain other mental processes, such 
as feeling and association. Margaret Washburn. 

Wells College. 



